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Note This Change! 


Beginning with this issue, The 
American Child will be published as 
an eight page bi-monthly bulletin, 
between October and May, instead 
of as a four page monthly, October- 

_ May, which was the previous publi- 
cation schedule. The regular months 
of issue under the new schedule will 
be November, January, March and 
May. Publication of the December 
1953 issue was omitted in making the 
change to the bi-monthly schedule. 

We hope you like our new format. 








Fair Play 


A GOOD SPORTSMANSHIP award should 
go to the Bowling Proprietors Associ- 
ation of America. The Association not 
mly invited Lazelle D. Alway, author 
of the National Child Labor Commit- 
lee’s pinboy study, Up Your Alley, to 
address its 21st Annual Convention but 
las now reprinted her speech for dis- 
ttibution to its members. Miss Alway 
tid not pull any punches in speaking 
m “Fair Play for Pinsetters.” She said 
hat she thought about individual 
wwling alley proprietors who openly 
lout child labor, school attendance 
d alcoholic beverage control laws 
nd called on proprietors to improve 
gneral bowling alley working condi- 
ions and to observe a 16 year mini- 
wm for such employment. In its re- 
tint of her speech, the Bowling Pro- 
fietors Association has included rec- 
mmendations that proprietors study 
Up Your Alley and also The Boy Be- 
Mind the Pins, published by the U.S. 
Dep tment of Labor, for suggestions 
aie pinboy conditions. Also 
fluded is a digest of present state 
Mild labor laws covering pinboy em- 
a ment prepared by the National 
aild Labor Committee. 

Co pies of the reprint, Fair Play for 
he stters, may be obtained free from 
@ National Child Labor Committee. 
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The Changing Years 


1904 — FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY — 1954 


THE NATIONAL CHILD LABoR CoMMITtT- 
TEE will be fifty years old on April 15, 
1954. Its original educational objective 
of an elementary school education for 
every child, with its corollary of no full- 
time work under 14 years, was actually 
an advanced proposal in 1904 when 
such a standard was a reality in very 
few states. Today the objective is a full 
high school education for all American 
youth and beyond that in accordance 
with their capacities. Again this is an 
advanced standard for, in spite of the 
enormous increase in high school en- 
rollment, the number of students who 
complete high school, in the country as 
a whole, is only 50% of those who enter. 

Here is one of the major challenges 
for the years ahead. Can we use the 
knowledge we have acquired to help 
children find themselves while they are 
still in school, make education a useful 
and developing experience for each one 
so that each moves forward at his level 
of ability through four years of high 
school, to go on confidently to employ- 
ment or further education? 

The National Child Labor Commit- 
tee hopes that its friends and the many 
agencies and organizations which have 
cooperated over the years in its legis- 
lative and educational activities will 


use the occasion of its 50th Anniversary 
year to point out the progress and the 
changes of the last half century and the 
needs and problems of today. Excerpts 
from the Annual Report of the General 
Secretary in this issue reveal facts 
about employment and education of 
young people, available only once 
every 10 years from the Decennial Cen- 
sus, and outline the major areas of 
concern in employment and education. 


A special illustrated 50th Anniversary 
publication, The Changing Years, will 
be issued, using Lewis Hine’s historical 
photographs of almost unbelievable 
child labor conditions which probably 
did more than anything else to stir the 
public to action. The publication will 
also look ahead to what can and should 
be done to help secure for all our chil- 
dren the kind of life America wants its 
growing citizens to enjoy. 


The edition of this publication, to be 
issued at the Committee’s Anniversary 
Luncheon in New York City on April 
21, 1954, will be limited. How many 
we order will depend on how many of 
our members and friends place ad- 
vance orders for it. If you want to be 
sure of a copy, send in your order im- 
mediately on the form provided below. 





NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please reserve for me ............ copy 


copies 


of your illustrated 50th Anniversary publi- 


cation, The Changing Years, at $1.00 a copy. I enclose payment of $ .............0...... 


Please bill me when the publication is sent 
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A Southern Exposure 


LAZELLE D. ALWAY 


WHEREVER I WENT on a recent field trip 
to the South there were signs that, al- 
though we have not been in some of 
these states frequently in the last few 
years, our publications had made new 
friends and contacts and kept them in 
close touch with our work. In Louisiana 
it was The American Child on the desk 
of an attendance worker and in Florida 
a well-marked copy of Early School 
Leavers in the County School Super- 
intendent’s office. Among guidance 
people, it was the smile of recognition 
at the mention of “A Decision for 
Tommy” or Just A Minute. In South 
Carolina it was our Annual Report 
drawn from a student’s briefcase. 

In Florida, where I spent the longest 
period working with the Florida Indus- 
trial Commission and the Children’s 
Code Commission, a strong effort is 
being made to re-establish a program 
of child labor law education and en- 
forcement after two years without any 
appropriation for such work. The two 
Commissions arranged a busy and prof- 
itable program for me which included 
a joint conference with their staffs, a 
talk at the State meeting of county 
school superintendents, a series of 
meetings with visiting teachers, atten- 
dancr; workers, guidance and place- 
ment personnel, and a night trip in 
Miami with a juvenile protection off- 
cer to visit bowling alleys, drive-ins, 
and large chain grocery stores. 

Problems raised in these various con* 
tacts were: the use of child performers 
(to attract tourist trade) in swimming 
and diving exhibitions, and in unique 
jobs such as that of a 9 year old boy 
(Continued on page 8) 


—— 


Young Workers in the United States 


Excerpts from the Annual Report of the General Secretary 


THE DECENNIAL CENSUS REPORTS on the 
labor force, published this year, give 
the first detailed figures in ten years on 
employed teen-agers. We now know the 
occupations and industries in which 
they are working, their school status 
and hours of work — not only nation- 
ally but for each state and for urban, 
rural non-farm and rural farm areas 
within the state. 

Despite a decrease in the 14-17 year 
population between 1940 and 1950, 
there was a marked increase in the 
number at work as shown in the table 
below. 


NUMBER OF YOUNG WORKERS EMPLOYED, 
1940 AND 1950 





14-15 Years 1940 1950 
Population 4,828,249 4,267,395 
No. employed 209,347 382,048 

16-17 Years 
Population 4,892,170 4,173,735 
No. employed 662,967 917,819 

Total 14-17 Years 
Population 9,720,419 8,441,130 
No. employed 872,314 1,299,867 





In 1940, one child in every 23 of 14 
and 15 years was at work; in 1950, one 
in every 11. For the 16 and 17 year 
olds, the change was less: one in every 
7 was employed in 1940 and one in 
every 5 in 1950. 

Although the great increase in the 
number of 14 and 15 year olds re- 
ported at work may be due in part to 
changes in Census definitions or pro- 
cedures, primarily it reflects (1) the 
shortage of jobs in early 1940 before 
defense industries began to drain older 
workers from service jobs that younger 
children can fill and (2) a different 
attitude toward part-time employment 
by high school children and their par- 
ents which developed during the war 
years and has continued. 

Agriculture, which employs a larger 
number of young workers than any 
other industry, includes unpaid work- 
ers on the home farm. These family 
helpers constitute 75 per cent of the 14 
and 15 year old children and well over 
60 per cent of the 16 and 17 year olds 
employed in agriculture. This probably 
accounts for the fact that the increase 
in agricultural employment since 1940 
is very much less than for non-agricul- 
tural work. 


Some of the significant increases jn 
non-agricultural employment among 
14 and 15 year olds between 1940 and 
1950 are shown below: 


For boys 

From 1,729 to 2,738 in the highly hazard. 
ous logging, sawmill and planing mill 
industries. 

From 1,742 to 10,366 in entertainment 
and recreational services (pin-boys are in 
this group). 

From 1,776 to 4,040 in drugstores. 
From 1,187 to 4,543 in eating and drink. 
ing places. 

From 6,178 to 18,969 in food and dairy 
products stores and milk retailing. 

From 384 to 1,305 in automobile repair 
services and garages. 

From 282 to 1,030 in laundering, cleaning 
and dyeing services. 


And for girls 

From 13,733 in private household em- 
ployment in 1940 (when domestic service 
was still a major occupation for women) 
to 34,141 in 1950! 

All but a few hundred of the latter “live 
out” and undoubtedly are engaged in the 
new occupation of “babysitter”. 

From 161 to 2,928 in general merchandise 
and variety stores. 

From 714 to 5,248 in eating and drinking 
places. 

From 59 to 1,666 in drugstores. 

From 518 to 3,502 in food and dairy prod- 
ucts stores and. milk retailing. 

From 188 to 453 in hotels and lodging 
places. 


School Enrollment 


Perhaps the most encouraging fig- 
ures of the 1950 Census are those on 
school enrollment of minors under 18 
years. Substantial increases have taken 
place since 1940 for all age groups, 
with 95.7 per cent of the 7-13 year olds 
in school, 92.9 per cent of the 14 and 
15 year olds, and 74.4 per cent of the 
16 and 17 year olds. 

There are many reasons for non- 
enrollment other than employment. 
Only 23 per cent of the 14 and 15 year 
olds and 48 per cent of the 16 and 17 
year olds not enrolled in school are at 
work. 

The 1950 Census is the first to report 
on the school enrollment of working 
children. 
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SCHOOL ENROLLMENT OF YOUNG WORKERS 14-17 YEARS — 1950 








14-15 Years 16-17 Years 14-17 Years 

Population 4,267,395 4,173,785 8,441,130 
* Employed: 414,570 952,355 1,366,925 
Enrolled in School 344,535 495,125 839,660 
Not Enrolled in School 70,035 457,230 527,265 





* The number employed differs from that in the previous table because school data 
were gathered through a sampling procedure. 


Hours of Work 


The largest number of children en- 
rolled in school were working 15 to 34 
hours a week. This spread includes 
both those whose hours could be con- 
sidered reasonable and others who 
worked double that amount. It is, 
therefore, impossible to judge the suit- 
ability of such employment. 

However, there is no question about 
the children — 131,000 of them — who 
carry 35 hours or more of work a week 
in addition to school attendance. It is 
obvious that they are trying to carry 
too heavy a load. A breakdown of these 
figures shows that 68 per cent of the 14 
and 15 year olds employed for 85 hours 
or more a week live in rural farm areas. 
For the 16 and 17 year old group, 43 
per cent are in rural communities. 


The 14-15 Year Age Group 
Despite the fact that more than half 
the states still permit children of 14 
and 15 years to leave school for em- 
ployment, only 70,035 children of this 


age, about 17 per cent of those em- © 


ployed, were out of school. Of this 
number about 60 per cent were in rural 
farm areas. The rate varies greatly 
from state to state, ranging from one 
child in every 525 in Connecticut to 
one child in every 17 in South Carolina. 

The 16 Southern states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with only 36 per 
cent of the nation’s 14 and 15 year pop- 
ulation, have 68 per cent of all the chil- 
dren of this age out of school and at 
work, 


The 16-17 Year Age Group 

Nearly half of the 16 and 17 year 
old workers are not enrolled in school. 
Unlike the younger group, they are not 
Primarily farm workers. Only 36 per 
cent were in rural areas, compared with 





60 per cent of the younger group. 

The range for the individual states 
Varies from one child in every 27 of 16 
and 17 years out of school and working 
in California to one in every four in 
rgia. 


As in the case of the younger chil- 
dren, a disproportionate number of 16 
and 17 years olds are out of school and 
working in the Southern states — 51 
per cent of the number for the entire 


country. 


Trends and Problems 


The major areas of concern that 
emerge from an analysis of the Census 
data are four: 


1. Agricultural employment. Rural chil- 
dren, especially migrants, are still 
out of school for work in vast num- 
bers. 


2. Part-time employment. Thousands 
of school children are carrying a 
load of work that is bound to inter- 
fere with their education, that allows 
no time for extra-curricular activities 
or for the give and take of social life 
that is important in adolescent de- 
velopment. 


8. Early school leavers. One child in 
every two who enters high school 
leaves before he graduates. 

4. Enforcement of child labor laws. A 
law is a “dead letter” without good 
enforcement. 


Recognition that these are the out- 
standing child labor needs is not new. 
The 1950 Census has served to docu- 
ment them. Now every state can ana- 
lyze its own problem and answer the 
questions on which its own child labor 
program must be based: 

How many of its children are at work? 

How many are in urban and how many 

in rural communities? 

In what occupations are they employed? 

How long do they work? 

Is there need for a stay-in-school cam- 

paign? 

Are they illegally employed in hazard- 

ous occupations? 

What gaps in the laws need to be filled? 


A copy of the complete report, Young 
Workers in the United States, may be 
obtained free on request to the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. 


Jobs and 
Delinquency 


,A FULL-SCALE Senate Subcommittee in- 

vestigation has again focussed atten- 
tion on juvenile delinquency. Many 
already concerned with this serious 
nationwide problem have tried to iden- 
tify the cause and to supply the solu- 
tion. Some have succumbed to the 
danger of viewing the problem nar- 
rowly and suggesting one answer as 
the cure-all for juvenile delinquency. 
An extreme example of this was ex- 
pressed in a recent letter which 
charged the National Child Labor 
Committee with being a major fattor 
in increasing juvenile delinquency. 
This viewpoint, usually more moder- 
ately expressed, is that “child labor 
laws breed idleness and therefore en- 
courage juvenile delinquency.” It 
sounds plausible. It seems to provide 
the quick and easy solution to the 
problem. It is sometimes endorsed by 
well-meaning citizens as well as by 
those special interest groups who seek 
to weaken present child labor provi- 
sions. The argument is not new. As far 
back as 1916 a New York World car- 
toon, which depicted a worn and hag- 
gard little girl hard at work, was iron- 
ically captioned, “See, it keeps them 
out of mischief.” 

If this logic were valid, we could . 
then assume that the more youngsters 
at work, the fewer juvenile delin- 
quents. This has not proved true. 
Though youth employment has risen 
by half a million in the last decade, 
juvenile delinquency has not de- 
creased. On the contrary, it increased 
29 per cent between 1948 and 1952. 

Those who declare that delinquency 
is the direct result of the child labor 
laws seem to be unaware of the extent 
to which children may legally engage 
in part-time employment. They do not 
know that all states except Connecticut 
permit 14 and 15 year olds to work 
after school and during summer vaca- 
tions in a large variety of non-hazard- 
ous occupations. 

Because juvenile delinquency results 
from the interplay of many forces at 
work — both internal and external — 
it cannot be solved with one simple 
answer. Its relationship to employment 
is also not simple. For example, the 
right job at the right time may be a 

(Continued on page 8) 
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AROUND THE STATES 


Regional Conference 


The first Southern States Conference 
on Women’s and Children’s Labor Leg- 
islation, held recently in Little Rock,” 
Arkansas, was attended by delegates 
from the Labor Departments of Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. The del- 
legates unanimously approved a rec- 
ommendation that these Southern 
States adopt a minimum wage law, 
though no amount was specified. It was 
also voted to hold this interstate con- 
ferénce annually. 


California 


A 50 per cent increase in disabling 
on-the-job injuries for young workers 
under 18 between 1950 and 1952 is re- 
ported by the State Department of 
Industrial Relations. During this peri- 
od the adult accident rate rose only 
6 per cent. In 1951 and 1952, one in 
every three children under 16 disabled 
on the job was working on a farm. 
Nearly one-third of those under 16 who 
were injured in 1951-1952 were il- 
legally employed. 


According to an estimate of the 
Migrant Commission of the Illinois 
Church Council, 10,000 workers come 
to Illinois annually to help harvest 
strawberries, asparagus, peas, corn, 
tomatoes, peaches and apples. This 
group, made up primarily of Texas- 
Mexicans, also includes contract work- 
ers from the British West Indies, south- 
ern whites and a few Negroes and 
Indians. Since the Illinois child labor 
law does not cover the children of 
these migratory workers except during 
school hours, children as young as 5 
have been seen in the fields picking 
tomatoes. In those communities which 
have provided nursery schools for mi- 
grant youngsters, less inclination to 
take the children into the fields at an 
early age has been noted. 


Michigan 


To coordinate and encourage follow- 
up studies of high school drop-outs 
and graduates, the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction has created 
a state committee on holding power 
with five regional chairmen. These 


chairmen will report local studies to 
the state committee and relay requests 
for consultant help. 


New York 


The high school in Croton-on-Hud- 
son reports that it has increased its 
holding power from 71 per cent to 93 
per cent in five years with changes that 
have not involved budget increases. 
These changes include: (1) adopting 
a philosophy that the school has the 
obligation to try to keep every single 
youth in school through graduation or 
through the age of 18; (2) modifying 
the curriculum and regrouping classes 
in required courses to meet the needs, 
abilities and interests of slow learners; 
(3) adding several elective courses in 
business, education, industrial arts and 
home-making of practical value to po- 
tential non-graduates; (4) increasing 
guidance services. 


North Carolina 


Out of each thousand white pupils 
who entered the first grade in 1940- 
1941, 318 completed high school re- 
quirements, according to the Bulletin 
of the State Department of Public In- 
struction. Of each comparable number 
of Negro students, only 111 remained 
to graduate from high school. The 
Bulletin points out that this 3 to 1 ratio 
indicates improvement from 1924-1925 
when there was only one Negro high 
school graduate for every 5 white grad- 
uates. 


Oregon 


Through close cooperation with the 
high schools, the State Employment 
Service has been able to select an: g 
the graduates and drop-outs, suitavle 
candidates for apprenticeable trades, 
Out of 1,756 formal apprenticeships 
currently in force, approximately 70 
per cent were tested, counseled and 
referred by the Employment Service, 


Pennsylvania 


Among the 40,348 certificates, issued 
in 1952-53 by the Employment Certif.- 
cating Service of the Philadelphia School 
District, were 12,026 for 16 and 17 year 
old boys and girls who were leaving 
school for good. This is almost a fourth 
of all the 16 and 17 year old young 
people in Philadelphia but only 30% of 
them were high school graduates — the 
remaining 70% were drop-outs, 56% of 
whom had completed only the 9th 
grade or less in school. 





To live in this kind of world — 
and this is the only kind of world in 
which today’s children have the op- 
tion of living — to live in this kind 
of world calls for knowing a great 
many things which yesterday's chil- 
dren did not know, could not know, 
had no need to know. These, too, 
must now be learned. And where are 
they to be learned if not in the 
schools? 

Lire ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION IN 
THE AMERICAN CULTURE. United 
States Office of Education. 

















“1 wish to report a violation of the Child Labor Law!” 


— Max Porter, Cordell, Okla., Beacon 
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WORTH QUOTING 











IN “HE FINAL ANALYSIS, it is the churches 
tH!?"have done the most for the 1.5 

illion to 8 million migrant workers 
without whom the nation’s crops could 
not be harvested. 

If it were not for the work of the 
Home Missions Division of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, the State 
Councils, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 
the National Child Labor Committee 
and a few smaller groups like the 
Mennonite missions, conditions would 
be even more intolerable. 

Steps must be taken, it seems incon- 
trovertible, to license the crew leaders 
and prevent them from growing rich 
by fleecing workers in dozens of slick 
schemes. 

Farmers themselves must stop their 
common practice of shifting all respon- 
sibility to the crew leaders. 

And, most definitely, communities 
must crack the shell of unconcern that 
keeps them from aiding the very people 
on whom much of their own prosperity 
inevitably must rest. 

ALLAN KELLER, 
Scripps-Howard Staff Writer 


Salute to the Girl Scouts 


EVEN MORE than most youngsters, mi- 
grant children need the sense of be- 
longing to something. Their transient 
existence and erratic schooling prevent 


_ them from participating in those com- 


munity activities that are part of the 
growing up process for most young- 
sters. Recognizing this, the Girl Scouts 
of the U.S.A. decided to extend their 
program to meet this need. A Commit- 
tee composed of 4 members of the 
national staff was formed to study and 
make plans for the children of agricul- 
tural migrant workers. 


As members of the Committee stated: 
Thousands of girls of Scout age travel 
up and down and across the country 
because their parents work at planting 
and harvesting our food. These girls 
are our business. 

The first pilot project was set in Cali- 
fornia’s San Joaquin Valley with its 
concentration of over 1600 migrant 
camps. Early explorations by the Com- 
mittee revealed that no organization in 
the Valley, with the exception of 
church groups, was offering member- 
ship to these migratory youngsters. 
The Committee soon realized that the 


They’re Decisive About Tommy 


RECORDINGS OF OUR dramatic program, 
“A Decision for Tommy,” designed to 
reduce drop-outs, were recently made 
available to members of the National 
Association of Educational Broadcast- 
ers. Thirty-nine of these stations in 
twenty-two states beamed the program 
to their local listeners. Like previous 
responses to “Tommy,” from those who 
heard the original national broadcast 
over NBC and those who purchased 
the recording for school use, comments 
from these professional broadcasters 
were highly favorable. Here are some 
of their comments: 

The recording was received with so 
much enthusiasm that others were eager 
to use it. JuaANiTA J. Rucker, Director, 
WYSN, New Castle, Ind. 

' We are using “A Decision for Tommy” 
im our production course in the Radio Di- 
vision of the Department. Rurert L. 
CortricHt, Chairman, Department of 
Speech, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 

We broadcast “A Decision for Tommy” 

five times recently. Marte C. SCANLON, 


Supervisor, Radio and Television, WBGO, 
Newark, N. J. 


This program was so well liked here in 
Syracuse that we broadcast it again... . 
It’s a fine show. . . .” WALLACE M. Brap- 
LEY, Program Director, WAER, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


Other broadcasters purchased disks 
for their stations’ permanent libraries, 
recognizing that “Tommy” is anything 
but dated. All agree that “A Decision 
for Tommy” is an effective tool in cam- 
paigns to reduce school drop-outs, that 
it is a “must” for school guidance de- 
partments and for all youth-serving or- 
ganizations. 


Tommy is typical of the many young- 
sters who are constantly faced with the 
choice between school and jobs. Tom- 
my’s decision raises many provocative 
questions which are considered in an 
accompanying discussion guide which 
many teachers and group leaders have 
found useful in drawing out student 
reaction to Tommy’s dilemma. A lim- 
ited number of these recordings is still 
available. Information on cost and how 
they may be obtained, will be sent on 
request. 





mobility of these youngsters made it 
impossible to set up special troops for* 
them. It was decided, however, that 
the girls could be given individual 
Scout membership by providing them 
with record cards that would permit 
them entry to Girl Scout Troops wher- 
ever they traveled. This approach, 
geared to meet the transient needs of 
these youngsters also gave them the 
opportunity to meet resident children, 
thus avoiding the pitfalls of those pro- 
grams that tend to isolate the migrants 
from the rest of the community. Some 
of the difficulties of this arrangement 
however became apparent when a mi- 
grant child wrote: 


Girts Scout 
Dear Lapys 

I have Been a girls scout for along time. 
Will you please write me back. Now this 
is it. I moved from Arizona to Calif and 
the girls scout will not take my membern 
ship card. Will you please tell me why? 

Your loving friend 


It is to be hoped that-when the mi- 
grant Scout program becomes more 
fully integrated in the San Joaquin 
Valley such rebuffs will become com 
pletely eliminated. 

Future plans for the Girl Scouts 
Committee on the Children of Agricul- 
tural Migrant Workers include secur- 
ing a worker who is also an accredited 
teacher. They hope to provide her with 
a station wagon or trailer in which, in 
addition to promoting Girl Scouting, 
she can tutor migrant youngsters to 
offset the sketchiness of their school- 
ing. The Committee is also planning 
for a mobile unit, similar to the club- 
mobiles operated by the Red Cross for 
our troops overseas. This unit would 
have 8-day stands in the various mi- 
grant camps to permit more intensive 
planning by the youngsters and also 
serve for counselors in training. 

The Girl Scouts are to be com- 
mended for their insight and planning 
for migrant youngsters. They are giv- 
ing these girls a sense of belonging as 
well as something to look forward to 
as they travel from place to place. 

For further information on this pro- 
ject, write to Miss Gertrude Campbell, 
Chairman, Committee on Children of 
Agricultural Migrant Workers, The 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 155 East 44th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Case Stories from a School-Work Program 
A PHILADELPHIA REPORT 


AN OUTSTANDING FEATURE Of the Phila- 
delphia public school system is its 
well-developed school-work program. 
The following comment on the value 
of the program, illustrated by case 
stories, was recently made by Robert 
C. Taber at the Annual Convention of 
the National League to Promote School 
Attendance. Mr. Taber is Director, Di- 
vision of Pupil Personnel and Counsel- 
ing, Philadelphia Board of Education, 
and a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. 

Parents and children likewise have 
a right to the full and effective use of 
resources at our command, both in the 
school and in the community. For in- 
stance, the school-work program has 
proved to be a vital resource for the 
child who is obliged to drop out of 
school by reason of extenuating cir- 
cumstances, or for the child who is 
work-motivated rather than academic- 
minded. 

John, a 16-year-old, had a very poor 
record of attendance during his tenth 
year in school. The mother worked and 
found it very difficult to correct the 
boy’s irresponsible attitude toward 
school. The case reached the stage 
where it seemed necessary to send the 
mother to court, but the school was 
reluctant to do this. It was suggested 
that the boy had good ability, was very 


active, and that he might profit by hav- 
ing a job. He was admitted to the 
Work-Experience Program condition- 
ally. From the time he started to work 
his attendance has been almost perfect 
and he has appeared at school on some 
days when his absence for illness 
would have been justified. The teacher 
attributes his change in attitude largely 
to the fact that he now is kept very 
busy and always has something which 
challenges him. 

Maria, a foreign-born adolescent 
girl, who at 15 was placed in the ninth 
grade of a junior high school, exhibited 
signs of anxiety because of the finan- 
cial picture at home. Maria is very 
mature physically and a bright young- 
ster. She had planned to drop out of 
school the next term and go to work in 
order to contribute to the family 
finances. She told all this to the coun- 
selor, who referred her to the teacher 
in charge of the Work- Experience 
class. Maria was placed in the class, 
and assigned work at a department 
store. As a result of this, she changed 
her plans and went on to senior high 
school, where she is still continuing 
today in the 11th grade. She still has 
her part-time job, because arrange- 
ments were made between junior and 
senior high school for her to continue 
in the program. A needless drop-out 
was thereby saved. 





Work experience must be so organized as to produce continuous growth in skills and 
knowledge. Repetitive work should not be continued long after all available learning 
value has been extracted from it. On the other hand, learning to work industriausly, 
to report for work on time and to continue one job beyond the limits of pleasure and 


novelty are valuable achievements. 


Education and Liberty by James Bryant Conant. 





Loraine Bedsole Tunstall 


THE Loss of another good friend and 
fighter for a better life for children, 
Loraine B. Tunstall of Alabama, who 
died on August 19, 1953, is recorded 
with deep regret. Mrs. Tunstall, in- 
fluenced by the leadership of Rev. 
Edgar Gardner Murphy of Alabama 
who was one of the founders of the 
National Child Labor Committee, dedi- 
cated her life to freeing children from 
burdens and giving them a chance. 
She became Alabama’s first child labor 
inspector in 1915 and subsequently 


served on the staffs of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor and of the National 
Child Labor Committee. From 1919 
until her retirement in 1985, she was 
Director of the Alabama State Child 
Welfare Department, which she had 
pioneered to establish, and developed 
a program of public child welfare 
services which became a model for 
other states. To the National Child 
Labor Committee she was a stimulat- 
ing and delightful co-worker and 


friend as well as an outstanding leader. 


— 


Edward N. Clopper 


AS THE NATIONAL CHILD LABOR Com. 
MITTEE goes into its 50th Anniversary 
year, it feels with particular keenness 
the loss of those who were actively 
associated from the early years with 
the development of its program. Dr, 
Edward N. Clopper, who died on No- 
vember 30, 1953, at his home in Cin. 
cinnati, was a member of its staff from 
1908 to 1921. 

He made many of the Committee’s 
first child labor studies and later, as 
Field Secretary, directed its program 
of field research including comprehen- 
sive child welfare surveys in Oklaho- 
ma, Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and West Virginia, designed to develop 
and codify child welfare legislation. 
His early studies of street trades were 
incorporated in a book, Child Labor in 
City Streets, published by Macmillan 
in 1912, which became the authorita- 
tive record of the effects of this type 
of unregulated employment on young 
children. His reports on rural child 
labor and the limited educational and 
other opportunities of farm children, 
beginning in 1909, led to the later com- 
prehensive child welfare studies as the 
complexity of the social problems sur- 
rounding child labor stood out more 
clearly with each investigation of a 
particular form of child labor. His 
broad grasp of child welfare problems 
was recognized outside the United 
States as he was a delegate to three 
Pan American Child Welfare Con- 
gresses. 

After 1921, Dr. Clopper combined 
executive work in Councils of Social 
Agencies with teaching and became 
Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Cincinnati and Professor of Social 
Administration at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. His numerous books included 4 
delightful one, An American Family, 
the history of the Clopper family which 
for six generations had lived in the 
family homestead in Cincinnati. 





—_. 


More than 140 Mississippi children 
were found to have traded cotton 
picking sacks for school books during 
October as Wage-Hour investigators 
in this section told farmer-employers 
that the law would not let them hire 
school age youngsters while school 
was in session. 

Indianola (Miss.) Enterprise 

November 17, 1953 
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. lSeasonal Farm Labor in Pennsyl- 
vania. Morrison Handsaker. Published 
by Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 1953. 
y {This study was made by Lafayette 
h {College at the request of the Pennsyl- 
, |vania Department of Labor and In- 
. Idustry. Its primary purpose was to 
- describe and analyze the market for 
n |seasonal agricultural labor in the State. 
Most of the information was secured 
’s Ithrough interviews with 355 farmers, 
as 1971 workers, and a smaller number of 
Mm J processors, crew leaders, and State offi- 
n- Icials. The areas studied were Adams, 
0- I Erie, Lebanon, and Potter Counties. 
’ | Wage rates were found by the in- 
P Ivestigators to be low and there was 
M. Japparently a great variation between 
Te findividual workers. Daily earnings 
™ faveraged between $5 and $6 per day 
aN Jand ranged from $2 to $15. 
al Field investigators found that hous- 
Pe ling accommodations ranged from very 
ms good to deplorable, and the investi- 
q {gators concluded that in some areas 
nC Ithere was a definite need for a program 
*?; Ito remedy the inadequate, overcrowd- 
rs ed and unsanitary shelters. However, 
© I the investigation will prove disappoint- 
Ur Jing to those concerned with the welfare 
+4 of migrant children, for scant attention 
By has been paid to their needs. 
ms | Pennsylvania's child labor law com- 
ted |Pletely exempts children engaged in 
ree {28ticulture and, as a consequence, 
on- | Minors of any age can legally work any 
numbers of hours a day. Observers 
ned {have found frequent instances of chil- 
cial aren as young as 7 or 8 toiling all day 
me | Ong in the fields. But the investigators 
sity have apparently not thought it neces- 
cial #82ty or desirable to recommend an 
ver- @mendment to the child labor law to 
d a |Protect these neglected children. 
nily,| It is also disappointing to note that 
hich {the report contains no recommenda- 
the {tions for a system of migrant child care 
centers such as exist in New York State. 
If the investigators were concerned 
-_ about the adequacy and reliability of 
m |4aseasonal farm labor force, they would 
m {thave done well to consider a program 
1% |}of child care, for an anxious parent, 
ny |{toubled about the safety of his child, 
re |{ Rot often a steady and reliable and 
‘ol | Productive laborer. 
Nevertheless, it is heartening to 
se \q@ow that the State government in 
Pennsylvania is becoming increasingly 
‘oncerned about conditions of migrant 
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life and labor and it is hoped that the 
report, limited as it is, will form the 
basis for some necessary reforms. 


For Migrant Families. Mrs. I. H. Teil- 
man. The Child, November 1958, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 15 cents. 

In Fresno County, California, repre- 

sentatives of ranch owners, public and 

voluntary groups have joined together 
and organized a committee to provide 
community services for migrant fami- 
lies. This article, written by the Vice- 

Chairman of that Rural Health and 

Education Committee, describes the 

aims, accomplishments and future goals 

of the group. The Committee recog- 
nized that two major needs of migrant 
families were health centers near where 
they lived and nursery schools to care 
for the children while their mothers 
worked. Close community cooperation, 
implemented by a foundation grant, 
enabled the Committee to establish and 
put into operation six health centers 
and one day care center. Future plans 
of Fresno’s Rural Health and Education 

Committee include working for hous- 

ing improvements in the migrant 


_ camps, extending day care facilities, 


and meeting more adequately the ed- 
ucational needs of migrant children. 


Now Hear Youth. A report on the Cal- 
ifornia Co-operative Study of School 
Drop-Outs and Graduates. Bulletin of 
the California State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, October 1953. 

This study, planned in 1949 as a project 

of the Division of Instruction of the 

California State Department of Educa- 

tion, is based on the views, impressions 

and judgments of school experiences of 

California high school graduates and 

drop-outs. Thirteen thousand of these 

young people were surveyed by means 
of questionnaires and interviews. Most 
of the participating schools confined 
their studies to former students who 
had been graduated. Because of this, 
the report contains greater information 
on graduates than on early school leav- 

ers. Despite this, the studies provide a 

fund of information that can aid secon- 

dary schools to come closer to their 
ideal of serving the needs of their stu- 
dents. A fuller consideration of the 

Co-operative Study findings will ap- 

pear in the next issue of The American 

Child. 





From School to Job: Guidance for 
Minority Youth. Ann Tanneyhill. 
Public Affairs Committee, New York, 
N. Y. 1953. 25 cents. 


This interesting and well-written pam- 
phlet prepared by Miss Tanneyhill, 
Vocational Director of the National 
Urban League, points out that since 
World War II many jobs previously 
closed to members of minority groups 
are becoming available to all qualified 
applicants. She stresses that vocational 
guidance and intensive counseling are 
necessary to help these young people 
prepare for the wider horizons of in- 
creased job opportunities. Descriptions 
of pilot placement projects by the 
Urban League and other organizations 
show efforts that are being made to tap 
the reservoirs of skill and talent that 
exist in minority group youth. 


Student Workers in Oneida County. 
Division of Research and Statistics, 
New York State Department of Labor, 
New York, N. Y. Publication No. B-70, 
August 1953. 


Between nine and ten thousand stu- 
dents under 18 years were surveyed 
jointly in this County by the New York 
State Departments of Education and 
of Labor to obtain facts on the part- 
time employment of school children. 
Students enrolled in grades 7 through 
12 filled out questionnaires about work 
they had done outside of school hours 
during the last week of February 1952 
and during their 1951 summer vacation. 
Their answers revealed that the largest 
number (35%) worked during the 
summer but not during the school 
week; 26% worked both during sum- 
mer vacation and part time on school 
days; another 34% had not worked 
during either of these periods. 


The report is a useful addition to the 
part-time and summer employment in 
which students engage. Data on occu- 
pations, hours worked and earnings are 
given by age groups — under 14 years, 
14-15 years and 16-17 years. 


Teen-Agers Dilemma — To Earn or 
Learn. Lazelle D. Alway. The YWCA 
MaGazinE, November 1953. 600 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


A discussion of the lure of jobs to 
school-age youth and the measures that 
schools, parents, employers and com- 
munity agencies need to take to con- 
vince youth of the importance of 
staying in school. 
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New Board Member 


THE Boarp OF TRUSTEES announces 
with pleasure the election of Mrs. 
Eduard C. Lindeman to membership 
on the Board. In addition to taking an 
active interest in the agencies to which 
Dr. Lindeman gave inspiring and dy- 
namic leadership, Mrs. Lindeman has 
been associated with educational pro- 
grams in her own community as a 
member of the School Board and the 
Parent-Teacher Association and with 
programs of rehabilitation in the field 
of delinquency, including court proba- 
tion cases and service as a Board mem- 
ber of the New Jersey Reformatory for 
Women for 12 years. 





50 Years Ago 


Child labor in coal mines 





A Lewis Hine Photograph 


The inhuman child labor of 50 years 
ago in mines, cotton mills, canneries is 
gone forever. But conditions in migrant 
agriculture remain shocking. 


Won't you send a Special Anniversary 
Gift to enable us to increase our efforts 
_on behalf of America’s children? 


ee) 


Jobs and Delinquency 


(Continued from page 3) 


steadying influence for an individual 
youngster. On the other hand, certain 
types of employment for certain young- 
sters may contribute to, rather than 
prevent, juvenile delinquency. Young- 
sters working in bowling alleys, or sell- 
ing newspapers and shining shoes on 
the streets at night are often exposed 
to hazards that may turn a potential 
delinquent into an actual one. 

The long hours that many youngsters 
work can also indirectly contribute to 
delinquency. There are now more than 
100,000 children working at least 35 
hours a week in addition to attending 
school. Such excessive working hours 
prevent a child from engaging in extra- 
curricular school and community activ- 
ities that provide the social give-and- 
take necessary for sound adolescent 
development. An excessive work load 
may also cause a youngster to fall be- 
hind in his studies and falling behind 
may lead to truancy. 


The lure of employment with it; 
promise of a paycheck leads map 
youngsters to quit school for full-time 
work. Many of these youngsters who 
drop out for employment have already 
shown maladjustments in school. Yet 
early school leaving seldom solves 
these problems of maladjustment that 
may find expression in delinquent be. 
havior. The child who remains in 
school has a better opportunity for un- 
derstanding and treatment of his prob. 
lems than the one who is on his own 
working in an adult environment. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency 
is compelling and immediate. It re. 
quires a variety of measures to solve 
it. It might be helpful in studying the 
problem to take a closer look at ow 
child labor laws with a view toward 
reducing excessive part-time work and 
increasing protection for youngsters 
against undesirable conditions of em- 


ployment. 


A Southern Exposure 
(Continued from page 2) 


who wrestled daily with a large alli- 
gator; the growth of unaccredited high 
schools, some of which offer question- 
able courses to part-time young work- 
ers in the guise of school-work oppor- 
tunities; and the practice, in vegetable 
areas, of growers driving up to the 
doors of Negro schools to take children 
of all ages to the bean fields. 

In Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana and 
North Carolina which have good and 
well-administered child labor laws, in- 
teresting things are happening: 

In Louisiana, an excellent series of radio 
skits about the child labor law written by 
Tulane University Radio school students 
in cooperation with the State Department 
of Labor. 

In Alabama, close cooperation between 
all state departments on problems of the 
migrant child, school attendance and child 
labor, and an individualized approach to 
the problems of child workers. 
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In North Carolina, concern about the 
ineffective school attendance law on the 
part of school and citizen groups who 
have called upon the Legislature for ac- 
tion, and imaginative programs to help 
young people prepare themselves for the 
job world. 


In Georgia, as in most of the states vis- 
ited, agitation for more school buildings, 
more teachers, and a more realistic cur- 
riculum as an answer to school drop-out 
and attendance problems. 


In Mississippi, which has a very poor 
child labor law, I met with the Advis- 
ory Committee of an active Children’ 
Code Commission to hear reports of 
studies under way on the holding 
power of the schools, and of a newly 
appointed committee to study child ls 
bor and youth employment. In the cot- 
ton Delta, small Negro cotton pickers at 
work while school busses (half filled) 
with white children drove past proved 
the need for an active child labor con- 
mittee. 

In South Carolina, the Citizens’ Com 
mittee on Children and Youth plans 
support of a bill to require employ: 
ment certificates and continuance 
efforts to revise the antiquated child 
labor law. 









